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and tendencies of the French Revolution. Napoleon
himself could no more have secured a throne in
France to a Bourbon sovereign, to the principles
of^ Bourbon sovereignty, than George III. could.
It is idle now to speculate on what might have
happened if George III. and his advisers had given
full and fair consideration to the overtures of
Napoleon. Undoubtedly they were wrong in not
doing so, but being the men they were they could not
have done so. The war had to go on. Happily for
England she had at the head of her armies the one
man in the world who was best qualified to stand out
against Napoleon's passion of conquest. The Duke
of Wellington had nothing like the creative or, we
may call it if we like the aggressive, military genius
of Napoleon. But he was the embodied genius of
resistance. He had absolutely no military ambition
whatever. His strong guiding force was simply a
sense of duty to his King and to his country. In
military as in civil affairs he was dominated by that
same sense of duty. He had a patience which, as
Macaulay says of a like quality in Warren Hastings,
might sometimes be mistaken for the patience of
stupidity; but those who counted on its being an
evidence of stupidity were sure to be confounded in
the end by the ever-watchful, sleepless intellect that
was always on the alert to find a weak point in the
plans, the policy, the strategy, and even the tactics of
an opponent. The fates had brought the destructive
and the conservative forces of command into direct
antagonism in the persons of Napoleon and the Duke
of Wellington. Wellington was nicknamed " the Iron